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THERE’S A STIR IN THE EARTH. 
BY KATHARINE V. KING. 
There’s a stir in the earth, 
Like the pulse of a heart, 
When she rouses from winter's long rest: 
And the birds voice their joy, 
While the flowers upstart, 
As they feel the warm glow in her breast. 
So the soul of mankind 
Is arousing at length, 
From its stupor of ages, so drear; 
The warm heart is pulsing 
With riotous strength, 
For the Spring of Deliverance draws near. 
As the kernel of wheat 
But abideth alone, 
Till it die, and spring forth from the mold, 
The blood of reformers 
Our fathers have sown, 
Giveth promise of fruit, hundred-fold. 
God’s command to His Chureh, 
Through the ages rings down, 
‘* Watch, ‘quit you like men, and be strong.” 
Oh! Thou Body of Christ! 
Bear your cross; win your crown; 
Speak the doom of self-seeking and wrong. 
Inkster, N. D. 


LETTER TO THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
FROM THE REV. CANON AND 
MRS. S. A. BARNETT. 


To our Brother and Sister Settlers: 
It is a great disappointment to us both that 
‘we have not been able to accept your kind 
invitation to be among you at your conference 
this year. All we can do is to send you a 
word of greeting and an expression of good 
fellowship; but we feel that the loss we sus- 
tain in not meeting you and learning of you 
is a very real loss, and one we cannot but re- 
gret. All will, however, agree that to do their 
work is the chief duty of settlers, and the eld- 
est child of the movement, Toynbee Hall, is a 
hard mistress and claims us both this spring. 
Miss Addams has bidden us say a few words 
on the settlement movement and its tenden- 
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cies. In America currents often set in a 
somewhat different direction from what they 
do in our older and smaller country, and so 
we must be pardoned if our words are wide of 
the mark or alien to the thoughts which are 
filling your minds at this conference. 

In England there is a tendency for settle- 
ments to become (a) party instruments, (b) 
organized institutions; with a view of correct- 
ing these tendencies it might be as well to go 
back to the fundamental ideas of their con- 
ception. 

A settlement, if it is to be true to its title, must 
keep within itself the characteristics of the 
society from which it has been drawn. It is 
an off-shoot of cultivated life planted in the 
midst of industrial life. It must, therefore, 
be made up of persons who have had the ad- 
vantages of culture, and they in their new 
home must keep around them the things such 
culture demands. A settlement must not bea 
social workshop. Nor must it be just an inn 
in which travelers put up with inconvenience; 
it must be a home furnished with the books, 
the pictures and the luxuries which have been 
found good for life’s good. A mission house 
with its band of eager workers, its machinery 
of social activities, its bare boards and its 
ascetic suggestion, is one method of meeting 
the needs of the time. A settlement is an- 
other method. 

Following the same line of thought, it may 
be further said that because a settlement is a 
microcosm of cultivated society its residents 
should represent various forms of opinion, re- 
ligious and political. But as a settlement 
represents cultivated society in its care for 
the disinherited classes, there should be only 
one spirit. A mission with its clearly cut pro- 
gram, its workers welded into one army, is very 
effective to its purpose of teetotalism, evan- 
gelicalism, ritualism, but a settlement with its 
residents teetotal and non-teetotal, its church- 
men and chapelmen, its Catholics and Jews, 
its believers and agnostics, all concerned in 
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different ways to serve other needs, is effective 
to make people recognize that they are not 
called by a party but by humanity—by God— 
to turn from evil and be good. 

A settlement is a growth and not an organ- 
ization. Its beginning is where two or three 
gifted persons are gathered in a poor neigh- 
borhood with the spirit of mercy in their 
hearts. They are not there to give relief or 
to teach. They are there to live their own 
lives, to do their own work, and earn their own 
living amid the noise and the dirt which their 
brothers endure. Their spirit of mercy will 
force their activities in various directions, and 
the danger which threatens new settlements 
is that of forcing the spirit to follow direc- 
tions taken by other settlements. The essence 
of the movement is freedom. 

That a settlement should be the home of the 
residents, that the residents should be per- 
sons of varied interests and tastes, and that 
their activities should be free and spontane- 
ous, are principles deeply affecting residents; 
but around all settlements there come by de- 
grees other people who are veritable parts of 
the settlement, although not themselves set- 
tlers, and for them also tendencies have to be 
watched and directed. 

In England the dangers connected with vol- 
unteer workers is their (a) irregularity and (b) 
impatience of results. 

The remedy must lie with an awakening of 
the sense of responsibility and a realization 
that 

The wheels of God grind slowly ; 

but if each worker be helped by periodic meet- 
ings to see the work of others and his or her 
place in the whole, all gain a sense of unity 
and a consciousness that irregularity does 
more than injure their own class, club or so- 
ciety; and that the unworthy methods of hurry 
affect a larger circle than the few persons 
with whom they are in immediate touch. 

It is difficult to convey hard thoughts or 
painful truths without the help of the human 
voice or the kindly aid of modifications which 
each hearer is able to supply when speaker 
and listener stand face to face; but what we 
would now say we feel so important that, even 
at the risk of being misunderstood, we are yet 
called on to express our conviction that work- 
ers, themselves capable of great sacrifices and 
of making noble efforts for progress, often by 
their work injure those they would serve. In 
each human being has been implanted the 
self-giving passion. By ignoring it, those who 
would lift their fellows neglect one of the 
strongest levers for redemption; and yet in 
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how few of our philanthropic schemes for 
progress or elevation is provision made to en- 
able or to encourage the people helped to help 
others, The capacity for helpfulness is the 
root from which settlements have sprung — 
the motive which has brought your conference 
together. It is deep in us all, and, existing 
even in the most degraded, should be recog- 
nized and freely used. No one has yet esti- 
mated the gold mine of social forces, both for 
healing and inspiration, which lie among those 
who have hitherto appeared themselves only 
to need help; and the fact that this innate 
faculty has been neglected may account in 
part for what so many workers complain of, 
namely, the evidences of conceit, self-assertion 
and dependence, which sometimes seem to be 
the result of self-devoted labors. 

To you all we send greeting. May the Holy 
Spirit of unity, courage and patience be in 
your midst and guide your thoughts to the 
needs of humanity and to the glory of God. 

We are your co-workers, 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
HENRIETTA O. BARNETT. 
Warden's Lodge, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 


THE SETTLEMENT STATE OF MIND. 


BY ROBERT ARCHEY WoOODsS.* 


A very witty and very wise man said some 
years ago, when there was danger of hostilities 
between England and the United States, that 
the greatest security of Boston against the 
British navy lay in the fact that Boston was 
not a locality but a state of mind. The set- 
tlement idea, the settlement attitude, the set- 
tlement state of mind, is of far greater conse- 
quence than all the settlement achievements 
that have been, or can be. 

The settlement state of mind involves a more 
pointed and more penetrating outreach of the 
great Christian impulses of faith, hope and 
love. 

Faith must scan the horizon and give us the 
true proportion and perspective of duty. It 
must make us discontented with aimlessly “do- 
ing the duty next us,” and give us some larger 
vision through which we shall seek out greater 
and greater opportunities of duty. Faith is 
utopian. The settlement state of mind is not 
that of any anemic eclecticism. 

Hope must lead us to see in every man that 
interest, that possibility, which God sees, and 
through hope we devote ourselves to work- 


*Abstract of remarks by Mr. Woods at Chicago Commons, 
May 18, 1899. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR CHICAGO COMMONS AND THE TABERNACLE. 
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PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE COMMONS 
AND TABERNACLE BUILDING. 


HE design of the new building which we, 
residents of the Chicago Commons, covet 

for our people’s sake, speaks for itself. The 
response of every one without exception who 
has seen its hospitably homelike features has 
been an enthusiastic recognition of its happy 
adaptation to its purpose of being the social 
center of a great cosmopolitan population. 
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A glance at the floor plans carries with it a con- 
viction of the human needs of such a neighbor- 
hood, Indeed the lines designating the uses 
to which the several apartments are to be put 
are simply traced over those common necessi- 
ties of human nature, without provision for 
which a community can scarcely be human, 
much more Christian. 

At the base of the building, as of the city 
problem itself, is the provision for the * Chil- 
dren of the Street.” The children whom the 
streets possess will soon possess the streets. 
To pre-occupy and pre-possess child life with 
the good that overcomes and crowds out evil, 
the kindergarten manual training and baths, 
to which the ground floors are devoted, are the 
basis of all effective efforts in co-operating with 
the parents and supplementing their all too 
inadequate homes, The littlest ones thus faced 
right only need to be kept moving toward the 
next best thing within their reach in order 
well nigh to assure their normal development. 
Provision is, therefore, made for many small 
club and class-rooms, for the social, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the successive 
growths of girls and boys. Thus small groups 
of them are brought into continuous contact 
with some friendly, inspiring, uplifting per- 
sonality whose progressive influence is the 
profoundest leverage and most potent force 
ever exerted upon growing life. 

Overlying, and in many aspects underlying, 
childhood's needs are the wants of womanhood 
and motherhood. Ample accommodation for 
the Progressive Club of young women, the 
Woman’s Club for the older women of many 
nationalities, the Mothers’ Meeting and the 
Tabernacle Ladies’ Aid are provided on the 
third floor of the Grand avenue wing, which is 
devoted to the exclusive and permanent use of 
these women’s organizations. In a _ well- 
equipped Cooking School the young wife, the 
untrained housekeeper and the growing girl 
will be helped to lay that lowermost layer in 
the physical foundation of home life, viz., a 
practical knowledge of the value and prepara- 
tion of foods. 

For the men of the district, to whose social 
needs the 163 saloons and many more worse 
places of resort have been allowed to be the 
only ministrants, the whole of one floor and 
half of two others in the Morgan street wing 
are given over. The club rooms, containing 
separate apartments for reading, games, and 
meetings, and especially the gymnasium and 
shower baths, will supply the equipment we 
have always lacked, with which to add to the 
political and economic effect of our public dis- 
cussions that personal upbuilding and unify- 
ing influence upon the social and recreative 
life of individuals which we have found it im- 
possible effectively to exert without such 
apparatus. In the freest use of the gymnasium 





and baths the women and children will share 
at hours set apart for them. 

The larger social and religious demands of 
the community will be met by the spacious 
auditorium with its capacity of 800 seats. The 
main floor can be cleared of its 600 sittings so 
as to be available for public receptions and 
recreative purposes. By means of rolling par- 
titions the galleries and main floors, can be 
divided into fourteen separate class or small 
assembly rooms. Here on Sundays will be held 
the Tabernacle Family Service (which includes 
the Sunday School) and People’s Hour, and the 
Commons’ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons. On 
week-day evenings it will be the only assembly 
hall not connected with the saloons, to which 
a population of over thirty thousand souls can 
resort for their social, civic, and moral better- 
ment; their economic, political and religious 
co-operation; their art exhibitions, musical 
festivals and neighborly fellowships. For not 
even their public schools have assembly halls, 
nor has the ward a branch of the public library, 
and soon the greater and needier part of the 
district seems likely to be deprived of its 
Protestant church buildings, although they 
stand inthe midst of a predominantly Protest- 
tant population. 

The soul of the social settlement is the home 
spirit at its center. To give this spirit a body 
in which to maintain, express and impress 
itself within the community, this building is 
designed. Its open-door yard, with a walk 
winding between lawns and flower beds from 
the street corner to the wide Dutch door, will 
show the latch-string to be ever hanging out. 
The cozy little reception-room and the spacious 
parlor, with its open fireplace, on either side of 
the main entrance will meet and greet every 
incoming guest. The home life of the fifteen 
resident workers is provided for on the upper 
floors, with living and dining rooms, library, 
dormitories and kitchen, the rental for which, 
together with the financial co-operation of the 
Commons’ clubs and the Tabernacle congrega- 
tion, will go far toward meeting the cost of 
maintenance. 

PROSPECT OF ITS IMMEDIATE EKECTION—RISKS 
OF DELAY. 

The initial effort to secure the $40,000 which 
the building will cost, has already met with 
sufficient response to assure the hope of its 
erection. Aided so far by the personal co-op- 
eration of only two or three friends of the great 
cause at stake, the first half of the great load 
has been lifted. Of this sum a large proportion 
has been subscribed by manufacturing firms in 
our own district. The largest subscription is 
that of $5,000, which is made on condition that 
we “go forward within a very short time to 
complete the subscription to $40,000." The bal- 
ance has been subscribed in sums of $1,000, 
$500, $250, and $100, and under. The problem 
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of raising the last half of the cost of the build- 
ing may be only a question of time, but the 
time element is the very crisis of our situation, 
For while we prefer to wait for the new build- 
ing rather than to have the work incur the bur- 
den and depression of debt, yet delay means a 
risk less only than that of indebtedness. It 
risks the surety of the amounts subscribed. 
It risks a serious break in the work of both 
settlement and church, since the expiration of 
the lease of the Commons’ building next’ May 
leaves it without certainty of being housed, 
and the dangerously dilapidated condition of 
the Tabernacle Church building threatens the 
necessity of expensive repairs as a condition of 
further occupancy. It risks a serious check in 
the progress of the hard-earned success of the 
work at both centers. It risks the health and 
strength of the one or two upon whom the stress 
and strain of the struggle cannot be indéfinitely 
imposed in addition to the burden of their 
prior obligations, without extreme peril. 

This building season is already far advanced. 
Shall the coming of winter, before the walls are 
built, be allowed to deprive both settlement 
and church of their building equipment just 
for the lack of a little co-operation upon the 
part of every one, near or far, who can do little 
or much, directly or through others? With 
such co-operation upon the part of the many 
friends who, throughout the country, have 
shown that they bear with us the burden of 
applying the common faith to the social condi- 
tion of the common life, the second half of this 
$40,000 can be raised without overburdening 
any. 

With the free ground lease to the valuable 
and centrally located lot, with the expense of 
maintenance so largely provided for in ad- 
vance, with a strong volunteer force of resident 
and non-resident workers on the field awaiting 
the use of every room, and with the people of 
the great district already rallied in sufficient 
numbers to crowd the building from the day its 
doors are opened, what better patriotic or reli- 
gious investment of money could any one make 
than to build it into this one uplifting, unify- 
ing center for the daily use of 30,000 as needy 
and worthy people as ever constituted, or stood 
ready to help solve, the problem of the city 
center ? 


THE ARCHITECTS. 


The well-conceived building described here- 
in, to which we hope to give actual existence 
with the least possible delay, is designed and 
planned by Pond & Pond, architects. They 
have become notable for many well-known 
buildings in Chicago and the West, and espec- 
ially have won place in the hearts of settle- 
ment folk by their planning of the several 
buildings of the Hull House group. Mr. 
Allen B. Pond is a Trustee of Hull House, 
in whose work and future he has a most 
self-sacrificing interest. To these plans the 
Pond brothers have given their whole atten- 
tion and their best skill. 
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ing out that man’s higher destiny, as God 
does. By hope we believe that the far-off Uto- 
pia which faith reveals is taking shape even 
amid the confusion of instant, daily facts. The 
settlement state of mind avoids both callow 
optimism and blasé pessimism. Amid great 
dangers, it finds both within and without 
grounds for healthy, rational hope. 

The settlement represents the consecration 
of friendship, the actual imparting of some of 
that love for our fellow-men which we profess 
to feel. It represents, also, and above all, an 
influence toward every form of association, 
that is, of love, the mightiest of all forces, 
turned into definite channels for the enlarge- 
ment of the personal life and progress of 
society. 


INSTITUTIONAL PERIL OF THE SETTLE- 
MENTS. 





BY WILLIAM HORACE NOYES.* 


Institutions may be said to be social habits, 
and to have all the values and defects of habits. 
When they are the expression of thoughts and 
sentiments that fit the environment, they 
enable the organism to live a fuller life by ac- 
complishing almost automatically what would 
otherwise require close attention and constant 
adjustment. 

It follows easily from this premise that insti- 
tutions are most useful in a fairly well fixed 
environment, just as habits are most useful 
under continued conditions. Undera regime 
of status, that is, where the classes of society 
are clearly defined and divided, where not only 
there are upper and lower classes, but the 
upper knows that it is upper and the lower 
knows that it is lower—in such a society insti- 
tutions and habits are conspicuous and of great 
utility. But in a society where the environ- 
ment is changing fast, where, e.g., there is 
great growth in population, where knowledge 
and skill in using resources advance apace, 
where class boundaries are fading and reform- 
ing—here institutions tend to hamper life and 
constantly throw the organism into awkward 
predicaments. 

The reason for this, as another has saidt, is 


that <‘institutions are products of the past 
process, are adapted to past circumstances, and 
are, therefore, never in full accord with the re- 
quirements of the present.” That is, institu- 

*Address of Mr. Noyes, head of Henry Booth House 


(settlement), Chicago, before the Conference of American 
Settlements, May 16, 1899. 


+ Thorstein Veblen, ‘The Theory of the Leisure Class’’ 
(Maemillan), p. 191. 
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tions are never up to date, except in a fixed 
environment. 

This is not to deny that institutions change. 
They do change, but they change more slowly 
than the environment changes. In the very 
nature of the case they can never catch up with 
the times. Society is always in the process of 
learning how not to doit. As soon as it has 
learned a habit, that is, formed an institution, 
it must learn to form a new one in its place. 
As soon as it has succeeded in whipping its 
children into conformity, its children learn 
that they do not need to conform, and would 
far better not conform. Itis a painful process, 
and more painful in proportion as the environ- 
ment changes rapidly. Assoon as an institu- 
tion becomes effective, that very effectiveness 
brings about a change of circumstances which 
requires a new institution. When feudalism 
was at its best it opened the way for monarch- 
ism, when capitalism gets into perfect running 
‘order it will make way for a new industrial 
order. 

It seems to be a necessity for social activities 
to get shaped into institutions just as it is for 
individual activity to become habitual, but 
with the economic environment changing as 
fast as it is to-day, it is almost a truism that 
modern institutions less and less fit the modern 
situation. What is it then that lies back of 
institutions that does persist, that does make 
itself felt under all conditions, that is the 
dynamic of society? Nothing more, or rather 
nothing less, than Personality. 

This, I think, is what Whitman meant in 
saying : 

All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments, all that 
was or is apparent upon this globe, or any globe, falls into 
n ches and corners before the procession of souls along the 
grand roads of the universe. 

Personality—what we mean by the soul and 
its emotions, be they physical, religious, xs- 
thetic, ethical, patriotic, philanthropic—is the 
moving power. 

To speak more accurately human desire is 
the social force. The more varied and the 
greater the desires, the greater the personality, 
provided only that they can find satisfaction. 
When I speak, then, of the personal as con. 
trasted with the institutional ideal, I do not 
refer simply to good-natured comradeship with 
all sorts of men, certainly not to an interest in 
the future of other people’s ‘‘souls.” I mean 
the great propelling human element in life 
which, as such, cannot be institutionalized, 
however fast and often particular expressions 
of it get fixed into social habits, i. e., institu- 
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tions. The great elemental human desires 
take one shape or another according to the cir- 
cumstances, but these shapes, i. e., institu- 
tions, are useful only till they are outgrown. 
After that they are obstacles, the screens under 
which, as Emerson says, “I have difficulty in 
detecting the precise man you are.” 

Personality is the great thing, institutions 
are merely its habitual modes of expression. 
So long as these institutions are incidental and 
contributory to the fulness of life, they are 
good ; as soon as they repress life and crush 
personality, they become evil. Said Emerson: 
«If Iam the Devil’s child, I will live then from 
the Devil. 
that of my nature. * * * Aman is to carry 
himself in the presence of all opposition as if 
everything were titular and ephemeral but he. 
I am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate 
to badges and names, to large societies and 
dead institutions.” 

Good institutions, i. e., institutions that have 
proved themselves useful, like good habits, 
lend themselves easily to the conservative 
forces of society. Approval of them comes 
readily from authoritative teachers. They 
come to be regarded as an end in themselves. 
What is less likely to be recognized is that they 
are worse than useless unless they continue to 
be means to a more abundant life. Institu- 
tions are made for man, not man for institu- 
tions. To speak thus is not to plead for a 
reversion to narrow, individualistic, institu- 
tion-less life, but for constantly new institu- 
tions, which will develop the largest possible 
self. 

This involves the ability of the self to expand 
to the fullest extent, to form many and various 
relations, and to have freedom in reforming its 
relations. Institutions, then, that hinder 
largeness and variety of life, are not good for 
the soul, but institutions that open the door of 
new opportunities by delivering the attention 
from necessary repetitious detail are helps to 
life. 

What, then, of the settlement? Shall it be 
institutional or personal? Judged by the above 
premises—which may be false, you can judge— 
the settlement must be personal; it may be in- 
stitutional also. Its motto might well be: Iam 
come that ye might have life and that ye might 
have it more abundantly. 

In its beginning it was unquestionably per- 
sonal. The resident instinctively avoids even 
a name for the house—at any rate, I did. It is 
enough that it be simply ‘‘ where So-and-so 
lives.” 

But its functions soon get to be customary. 


No law can be sacred to me but 
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The house forms habits. It gets institutional- 
ized. Precedents begin to be important. Its 
fame and good name need to be conserved, es- 
pecially among its supporters. The danger ap- 
pears that life will be suppressed. It may not. 
The habits may make room for a fuller life, 
both on the part of the residents and the neigh- 
bors. But this seems a fit occasion to recog- 
nize the dangers that threaten it. We have not 
gathered here to pat ourselves on the back, but 
to take account of the situation as it is. 

The danger to settlements of institutionalism 
is especially great because they are the result 
of certain conditions which exist in an extreme- 
ly institutionalized form of society. As I have 
said above, institutions flourish where the con- 
ditions tend to separate and distinguish class 
from class, where each class knows its place. 
Feudal times give the best illustration of such 
a regime of status, but it is a fact not to be 
ignored that modern economic conditions are 
producing class distinctions more far-reaching 
in their effects than any previous ones. In 
such society institutions are important largely 
aS ameans of emphasizing class distinctions. 
Think, for example, how many of our modern 
institutions are the outgrowth of the private 
ownership of wealth. Pretty much everything, 
political, legal, domestic, industrial or relig- 
ious, is institutionalized in such form as to be 
a bulwark to private property, and the modern 
distinctions of classare based almost exclusively 
on pecuniary considerations. The point is that 
institutions were never so important as they 
are today, for the reason that class distinctions 
were never so clearly and unequivocally based 
upon the fundamental basis of life, viz., the 
economic basis. 

In former times and in oriental countries, 
class distinctions were based on various consid- 
erations ; today they are fast becoming based 
on purely economic considerations. 

Possession or non-possession of the resources 
of wealth is coming to be the test of class supe- 
riority and inferiority. This cause works to sep- 
arate society into two classes with fateful direct- 
ness, and all institutions are made to contribute 
to the distinction. Be it true that there was 
never before such eager reaching across the 
chasm between classes, but this very reaching 
across is a pathetic proof of the depth and 
width of the chasm, as well as an evidence of 
the growing skepticism of the morality of the 
competitive method of economic life, which is 
largely responsible for the division into classes. 

Among the other institutions that are the 
mark of class distinction, and indeed serve as a 
means of such distinction, are the multitudin- 
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ous ones whose object is some form of social 
amelioration. These are distinctively upper- 
class organizations. ‘‘ They serve,” as a recent 
trenchant critic has said (Veblen, p. 341), ** to 
authenticate the pecuniary reputability of their 
members, as well as gratefully keep them in 
mind of their superior status by pointing the 
contrast between themselves and the lower- 
lying humanity in whom the work of ameliora- 
tion is to be wrought; as, for example, the 
university settlement which now has some 
vogue.” 

As evidence of this he also calls attention to 
the punctilious regard on the part of residents 
for upper-class propriety in manners and cus- 
toms. The settlement is very largely a * mis- 
sion of culture.’’ Now this culture is itself very 
largely an institution by which the leisure- 
class—or the wealthy class, which is pretty 
much the same thing—maintain their reputa- 
bility in the community, for it is onJy those 
with wealth and leisure who are able to attain 
a high degree of culture. 

It may be that a sufficient reply to this criti- 
cism, that the attempt to diffuse culture is it- 
self an effort to obliterate class distinctions, 
and it is said that politeness is the badge of 
no class. 

This is true, but the distinctions to be oblit- 
erated in this way are only the superficial dis- 
tinctions. 

Taking due account of the value of efforts to 
teach the poor how to make the best of them- 
selves and their means, it needs to be recog- 
nized that but a small part of settlement effort 
is directed to the real cause of class distine- 
tions, viz., the economic. 

Here we touch a peculiar feature of modern 
civilization that, unlike oriental or feudal civ- 
ilization, class distinctions do not haye the 
badges of dress, manners, language to gepa- 
rate them. A1]l classes nowadays use the same 
language, be it profane or elegant; there are 
no prescribed differences in dress; all are 
equally free to have good manners or bad. 
This effacement of all superficial marks of class 
distinction serves to give the propertied class 
all the more security in its real economic supe- 
riority. Since culture is the product of wealth 
and leisure, the poor and overworked can never 
attain to such a degree of it as to put their 
betters to shame, but the effort to teach it only 
brings into finer relief the superiority of those 
who have it. 

So long as the cultured can find expression 
for their good-will by the inculcation of refine- 
ment, it is not so incumbent upon them to at- 
tack the problem why the poor need to be 
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taught how to acquire manners and accom- 
plishments. 

Culture, as we know it today, is an outgrowth 
of an upper-class scheme of life, an accomplish- 
ment of those who have means and time for its 
acquisition. To simply share the form of this 
culture without the environment to which it is 
fit, is likely to have the effect, not of obscuring 
class distinctions, but of enhancing their value. 

Since the settlement is an institution sup- 
ported by the class which is distinguished 
by surplus wealth and time, there is danger 
lest it be a means of inculcating codes of 
tastes and proprieties which are developed by 
and suited to leisured and wealthy people,and 
thus become an institution for adding reputa- 
bility to the leisured and wealthy people. 

To some this is just what a settlement is 
good for, to teach the masses to be polite, and 
‘a real change in the neighborhood” in this 
regard is hailed with complacent satisfaction. 
This in its bald form seems hardly different 
from the common gratification at the subservi- 
ency of domestics which increases the renown 
of their masters. But I am not addressing 
those filled with aristocratic sentiments of this 
sort, and need not stop to refute this impu- 
tation. 

What the poor need is not so much upper- 
class culture or upper-class morality as free- 
dom from industrial bondage. Many will not 
agree with me, I suppose, in believing that 
culture and morals to fit the environment will 
develop fast enough of themselves. 

It is the common view of this whole matter 
that the impartation of culture arouses the 
poor avd degraded into self-activity and an 
«holy discontent” against their lot. So far as 
it does, well and good, but the concern here 
ex pressed is lest the settlement become by its 
very activities a means of giving renown to the 
class that supports it, one more institution 
added to the long list that distinguish men 
into classes. 

This danger is not likely to become real to 
the settlement resident in a direct or offensive 
way, but to be subtle and attect him at the sec- 
ond or third remove. His own activity and the 
loss of the sense of futility felt in society life, 
his feeling that he is now doing something 
worth while, give him some degree of satisfac- 
tion, if not of complacency. For the better 
success of this highly satisfactory life, an es- 
sential factor is pride in it and its various 
activities. 

The institution becomes an object of admira- 
tion. The pleasure felt at the ends accom- 
plished is in part transferred to the means just 








as joy in any work is permitted into the #s- 
thetic gratification in the tool that accom- 
plishes the work. The lumberman admires 
his ax because it does its work so well. The 
resident loves his settlement because it en- 
hances his sense of usefulness. The danger 
appears at this point. The settlement is an 
organization maintained by a better-off class 
for the benefit of a worse-off class. Inthe very 
nature of the case, pride in the institution in- 
volves pride in its supporters. The more 
results there are obtainéd, the greater the 
pleasure in the means, the greater the honor to 
be accorded to the source of the means. The 
resident is impelled to point with pride, not 
only to the results in the neighborhood, but to 
the increasing benefactions of the supporters 
of his institution. The reputability of the 
benefitting class is enhanced. 

This may be a desirable end, but it is a ques- 
tion worth considering whether by such a 
process the settlement is not in danger of being 
made use of to honor its supporters, and be like 
the church on the Hudson, frankly dedicated 
‘to the glory of God and the memory of Jay 
Gould.” 

It is a constituent element in human nature 
that public recognition of deeds accomplished 
should be pleasurable. 
human quality. 


This is a true and 
It may not take the direct and 
narrow form of self-esteem, but in the larger 
life of the man of culture, it comes to light as 
gratification in that combination of men, 
means and circumstances which enables the 
end to be accomplished. 

Now the danger to be apprehended is—so far 
as the resident is concerned——lest his gratitude 
toward the supporters of his enterprises result 
in gratification at their ability to support ; lest 
he be'reconciled to the whole institution of 
class distinction based on pecuniary ability. 

When that time comes, if it ever does come, 
personality as a force will have been sacrificed 
on the altar of institutionalism. 

It will be gratifying to be assured that no 
such danger as is here indicated threatens the 
settlement. In the meanwhile it is comforting 
to take account of the conscious and real mo- 
tives which actuate those engaged in settle- 
ment work. 

The distaste for futility, 7. e., the wish to ac- 
complish something, the scepticism with 
regard to the legitimacy of an emulative 
scheme of life, i. e., the desire for partnership 
rather than rivalry, the genuine feeling of 
sympathy for distress, the hope that a better 
acquaintanceship between the House of Have 
and the House of Want will help to solve their 
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contention, the religious motive, the instinct 
to communicate and share, the belief in genu- 
inely educational methods—all these are con- 
scious and real incentives to etforts for social 
amelioration. The growing sense of the value 
and importance of each person, and the recog 
nition of the value of personal influence as a 
factor in environment is also real and efficient. 
All these lend themselves hardly to forms and 
institutions, and the more this side of settle- 
ment life is emphasized, the more vital and 
human it is. 

To get back of institutions to the force that 
made them and can make new ones, to develop 
personality even atthe cost of institutions, to 
be and to make men not tools or pipes—this is 
the deeper and, I believe, truer meaning of the 
settlement. 

If ever there was a movement started under 
the impulse of whole-souled and large-hearted 
motives, it was the settlement movement, but, 
struggle against them as we may, it is subject 
to the same dangers that beset all movements 
supported by one class for the benefit of an- 
other class, one of which dangers has been in- 
dicated, viz., that it become an institution for 
adding honorific distinction to the class hav- 
ing leisure and wealth. 
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OHN BURNS, one of the workingmen in 
Parliament, told an anecdote of his boy- 
hood the other day. He stated that while a 
small boy he was coming home at 1 o'clock in 
the morning from Park-lane, and assisting his 
mother to carry a heavy basket oflaundry. At 
the bottom of the basket was broken food for 
himself and brothers. It was a cold wintry 
morning, and he remembered sitting down to 
rest on the basket near the House of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. He remembered saying, 
in his boyish way, ‘‘ Mother, if ever I[ have 
health and strength, no mother will have to 
work as you have to, and no child do in life 
what I have todo.” He kept his word to the 
best of his ability. 


The Only Road to Safety. 
[Boston Post.]| 

The motto for the social reformer of this day 
is equal opportunity for all, no proscription 
for capital or for labor, no monopoly, no favor- 
itism, no social privileges to the few for which 
the many must pay. On this road there is 
safety, and it leads to success—even, perhaps, 
in a more fortunate age when the spirit of 
human brotherhood shall prevail, to ‘the ideal 
society in which none shall be idle and, there- 
fore, none unhappy. 
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SETTLEMENT 
CONFERENCE. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WORKERS IN 
SESSION AT THE HULL HOUSE. 


Earnest Discussion of the Problems of Life and 


Method in the Work in City Centers. 


EART-SEARCHING and self-examination 
H were the keynotes of the conference of 
American settlements, held at Hull House, Chi- 
cago, May 15-17. In one form or another, and 
with constancy of reiteration, the questions 
recurred: What is our work and our purpose ? 
Are we honestly doing what we purport to do? 
Are our work and professions clear of bun- 
combe, cant and hypocrisy ? Do we ourselves 
really achieve unity of any real kind with the 
communities which we have essayed to unify ? 
Is our elaboration of method and detail really 
in the service of the neighborhoods into which 
we have come? How much more than mere 
talk are we devoting to the cause of social 
democracy? Are we truly without respect of 
persons or wealth in our ‘*middle place be- 
tween classes ?”’ 

The conference was not always eager to face 
these questions, and there was some temptation 
to evade them and to drift along in the easier 
path of platitude and self-gratulation, but 
there were settlement residents present at 
every session whose hearts were set upon hon- 
est conference concerning real problems, and 
it was plain that few consciences among them 
all had escaped the compunctions and appre- 
hensions which were finding voice. 

The value of the conference was greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that it had nothing to 
decide, could commit itself or its respective 
membership to no policy—in short, was in no 
sense legislative or judicial. It was for confer- 
ence, purely and simply, and that result was 
thoroughly achieved. Toa high and unusual 
degree, the representatives present spoke their 
own minds without regard to any tests of 
orthodoxy. The presence of newspaper repre- 
sentatives, greatly to be regretted but practic- 
ally unpreventable, was the only obstacle to 
free speech and entire frankness. 

AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 

Among those present were: Miss Mary §S. 

Campbell and Mrs.8. 58. Mitchell, of Welcome 


| 
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Hall, Buffalo; Starr Cadwallader and Miss 
Buell, of Goodrich House, and George A. Bell- 
amy, of Hiram House, Cleveland; Miss Jessie 
Tuckerman, of the Cincinnati settlement, with 
Miss Phillips, of that city ; Robert A. Woods, 
of South End House, Boston; Miss Mary W. 
Ovington, of the Greenpoint settlement, Brook- 
lyn ; Miss Williams, of the College Settlement, 
and William E. McCord, of Union Seminary 
Settlement, New York; Miss Anna F. Davies, 
of the College Settlement, and Miss Mallory, 
of the Eighth Ward Settlement, Philadelphia ; 
Miss Mary Anderson, of Neighborhood House, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. J. C. Hume, of Roadside 
House, Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs, Carpenter, of 
Happy Home, Milwaukee, Wis,; N. O. Nelson 
and Miss Nelson, of Le Claire, Ill.; A. W. Clark, 
of Omaha; Rev. A. C. Grier, of Orchestrion 
Hall, Racine, Wis.; Rev. Jeffrey Brackett, Miss 
Mary E. Richmond and Miss Mary W. Brown, 
of Baltimore; Miss Florence Knowlton, of 
Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. Mary R. Smith, of San 
Francisco; Miss Grace G. Bates, of Madison, 
Wis. Of course, there was a full attendance 
from the Chicago settlements and their friends. 
So large, indeed, was the attendance that the 
accommodations of the Hull House lecture 
room was tested to its utmost at almost every 
session held there. 


(Continued on page 9. 
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By Social Workers of Experience in Settlements 
and Clubs. 
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JOHN P. GAvir, Editor of “The Commons.” 


To be published during 1899 and 1900. 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS TREATED WILL BE: 
Games and Plays. 
Boys’ Clubs. 
A Scheme of Handicraft Playwork for Clubs. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Summer Camps and Industrial Farms for Boys. 
Theatricals for Clubs. 
Art in Settlements. 
The Place of Music in Clubs and Settlements. 
Nature Work in Clubs. 
Personal Equipment of the Club Worker. 
Ete., ete. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE July and August issues of THE Com- 
T MONS, in accordance with our custom, will 
probably be reduced to eight pages each. 

O judge by the unction and frequency with 
T which they utter it, one would suppose 
that for many people, ‘*the poor ye have always 
with you,” was the most precious sentence in 
Scripture ! 


ND yet nothing in the context, the language, 
A etymologically considered, or the general 
trend of the teaching of Jesus, justifies the idea 
that this remark of the Master was other than 
a mere statement of contemporary fact, or 
what is much more likely —a stinging reproach 
against the economic conditions of the time, 
or a barbed rebuke to the transparent covetous- 
ness and hypocrisy of the greedy traitor who 
raised in the first place the question of the poor. 


THE PERIL OF SUCCESS. 


RIMITIVE Christianity received its death- 
Pp blow when Constantine and the’ Latin ari- 
stocracy made Christ a Roman god. Vital 
movements thrive on oppression and persecu- 
tion, and flourish best in the face of opposition, 
but they die in the atmosphere of popularity. 
In a very true sense, the blood of the martyr is 
the only seedofthechurch. The most danger- 
ous enemies of Christianity have always been 
its ««friends.’”’ This principle helds good in the 
case of the social settlement movement, and 
those who love it need to bear great caution now 
that it is degenerating intoafad. Constantine 
already has adopted it, and it may become 
necessary for those whose heart’s blood has 
been invested in the simple service of the peo- 
ple’s common life to repudiate the name and 
go forth into the unknown again without a 
Creed Test or a Definition! 

It was no enemy of the essential spirit of the 
social settlement who, with insistence verging 
upon monotony, demanded that the conference 
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of American settlements should answer his re- 
iterating challenge of Reality. It is more than 
time for the raising of questions as to honesty 
of purpose and effectiveness of life within the 
social settlement, for it has been tempted of 
the Devil with worldly ‘*success” and finan- 
cial prosperity. 

No movement of the human heart was ever 
conceived in more simplicity or honesty of 
purpose than the settlement movement. No 
man or woman ever made the sacrifice of life 
unto secial service with more Christ-like de- 
votion than those who in the early days of this 
new Franciscan fellowship left home and com- 
fort and social standing to consecrate what 
they had and what they were in the service of 
social unity. There was nothing romantic or 
picturesque in that martyrdom. The loneli- 
ness of social exile was its crucifixion, the pen- 
niless friendship of the poor its reward. 

But to-day the situation is far different and 
full of subtle but closely impending peril. It 
is quite « the thing” now to be connected with 
a settlement. With some show of truth it has 
been asserted that there are settlements vying 
in exclusiveness and aristocratic atmosphere 
with the drawing-room of the most discrimin- 
ating “leader” of «‘sassiety” ; that while to all 
settlements the poor are always welcome, there 
remains a social line, all the deeper and more 
sharp for our efforts to conceal it, between the 
gatherings at the settlement of the supporters 
and friends of the work and those of the neigh- 
borhood constituency. And we shrewdly doubt 
whether the average settlement would be will- 
ing to have the spontaneity of its professions 
of interest in the labor movement judged by 
keen-eyed workingmen in the light of the rela- 
tions of its resident group with their own 
domestic servants! 

More than that, with an irony (or an im- 
pudence) which would seem diabolical if it 
were not obviously unconscious, the settlement 
name and forms have been kidnapped by cer- 
tain of the most shameless’ worshippers of 
Mammon, and a movement which in its incep- 
tion was a heroic protest against the aristoc- 
racy of culture is in danger of becoming a ser- 
vile hand-maiden to the vulgar aristocracy of 
Money. 

There may be time yet for rescue. Just as 
there arefreal churches of the homely, suffer- 
ing Christ in the midst of hair - splitting 
time - serving ecclesiasticism, so there remain 
settlements in which the sacrament of human 
service is given and received worthily, in the 
simplicity and vitality of the first days of the 
movement. Let each of us in the fellowship 
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now put himself and his work under rigid 
searching of heart, that his own soul may 
make judgment as to which settlement and 
which resident in each settlement, belongs to 
this class, and which to that. 

It is a real danger against which this appeal 
is made. The very vitality and informality of 
the settlement method, so far indeed as it has 
one, constitute its peril. Because the real 
thing is so real and true and vital in its out- 
pouring of whole-souled human service, the 
lifeless imitation of itis the more subtly tempt- 
ing and dangerous. It is the old battle be- 
tween Life and Form, and now that we are ac- 
cused of success, and have. won popularity and 
social standing; now that we are beginning to 
appeal to statistics for our justification, and to 
test each other by vocabularies, rituals and 
definitions; now that large property is coming 
into our hands, now that all men are speaking 
well of us, it is time to question ourselves 
whether that which we are becoming is a real 
growth of life unto life. An honest self-exami- 
nation, if we dare to make one, will show us 
beyond a doubt whether we have been the 
makers of a grinning effigy or the faithful hus- 
bandmen of a growth of real life-seed under the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 


MELLING of corruption to heaven alike as 
S to most of those who go in and those who 
are deadlocked out, the United States Senate 
grows annually worse. Only the direct vote of 
the people can purify that Augean stable, full 
of the cart-horses of the trusts, personal agents 
of the great corporations who put them there. 
And the direct vote of the people will be ettec- 
tive to that end only when it can unseat a bad 
man as peremptorily as it can elect a good one. 


ROFESSOR ZUEBLIN rather overstates 
P the probable term of usefulness of the 
Chicago drainage canal. Beside the preju- 
dice one may have against an eternal pollution 
of anybody’s water supply—however distant— 
it is likely that it will not be long before even 
Chicago’s proverbial penny-wise business 
sense will discover that an inestimable amount 
of actual money-wealth is floating away in 
solution to the Mississippi. And however fee- 
ble all ethical and moral appeals may be, the 
pocketbook argument is always a clincher in 
Chicago. 

T IS the same Czar, Nicholas II, who at the 
| same time is making ghastly pretensions 
in the direction of universal peace, and stifling 
the national liberty of Finland. 


| 
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SETTLEMENT CONFERENCE, 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF MANY-SIDED SOCIAL 
WORK. 


The Resident in Politics— Economic Attitude Dis- 


cussed — Personality vs, Institutionalism. 


(Continued from page 7.) 

Something of a bird’s-eye view of the work 
proceeding in the American settlement was 
given in the first session of the conference, 
when, after greetings and introductions, brief 
reports were called for. Many interesting 
points and ideas were exchanged. William E. 
McCord, from the Union Seminary settlement, 
New York city, reported $100 raised in the neigh- 
borhood of his settlement for a neighborhood 
playground. George A. Bellamy, of Hiram 
House, Cleveland, reported a new building in 
contemplation, and a most interesting variant 
of the summer camp idea, in the use by the 
settlement of the county fair ground, and great 
co-operation on the part of the neighboring 
farmers, so that a large number of children 
were given outings at a total cost not exceeding 
$45. Miss Grace Mallory, of Eighth Ward set- 
tlement, Philadelphia, spoke for that work 
(largely among colored people), in a small 
section in which rich and poor were close 
together. 

‘‘SOLVED THE TRAMP PROBLEM.” 

Rev. A. C. Grier, of Orchestrion Hall, Racine, 
Wis., caused a general smile by naively an- 
nouncing that he had «solved the tramp prob- 
lem” with a wood-yard, meaning by which that 
he had seared the tramps away from Racine by 
making them saw wood, the people of the town 
co-operating by refusing all aid at the door. 
Dr. George W. Gray, of the Chicago Forward 
Movement, spoke of their large summer camp 
work in Michigan. Miss Jennie W. William- 
son, of the Mutual Benefit Settlement, Chi- 
cago, told how their work had grown out of a 
working girls’ club into a flourishing settle- 
ment. All the other settlements represented 
at the session were briefly reported upon with 
more or less similarity of treatment. 


SETTLEMENT IN POLITICS. 


Varying Views as to Participation by Residents in 
Local Party Battles. 


No settlement in this country has been more 
effective in influence upon municipal condi- 
tions than South End (formerly Andover) 
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House, Boston. Hence particular importance 
attached to Robert A. Woods’ earnest conten- 
tion that the settlement would do well not to 
meddle in party politics. Mr. Woods holds 
that the indirect benefit upon the community 
life arising from an extension of the functions 
of government in the direction of service for 
the public comfort, is far more purifying to 
politics than any direct attack upon political 
corruption. He argued for the education of 
public sentiment to expect better service. 
Said he: 

«When a new type of public service gets 
hold upon the people’s imagination the bosses 
will change their political policy.” He paid 
his respects to unsympathetic “reform,” and 
contended that the city’s power must more and 
more get into the hands of the many rather 
than the few. The service of the many in 
their fullest life must be the ideal of city gov- 
ernment in the future. 


TO TRAIN POLITICAL WORKERS. 

Mr. McCord held that it was the duty of set- 
tlements to raise upand train effective politi- 
cal workers, in both settlement and neighbor- 
hood, to battle for higher civic ideals. He re- 
gards it as possible to take a most active part 
in the ward and party politics, through resi- 
dents representing the best influences in each 
party. 

Mr. Rosenthal, of the Maxwell street settle- 
ment in Chicago, told how he had sacrificed 
much of the settlement influence and *‘made a 
fool of himself” through participation in the 
politics of his ward, accomplishing in the end, 
as he thought, nothing better than to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for corrupt politicians. 

CANNOT IGNORE POLITICS. 

Miss Addams, in speaking of the unsatisfac- 
tory experience of Hull House in the politics of 
the 19th ward of Chicago, held that the set- 
tlement had no right to meddle in every other 
part of the community’s life and ignore that in 
which the people were most interested. The 
corruption of politics was destroying the finest 
survivals of conscience among the new-come 
foreigners, and the settlement could not afford 
to ignore its most powerful enemy. 

Prof. Taylor, of Chicago Commons, thought 
the question must depend upon local conditions 
and the settlement personnel. He favored the 
largest degree of participation that could be 
effective. 

Mrs. Williams, of San Francisco, raised the 
question of the limitations of many settle- 
ments, not having in residence persons who 
could take part in politics. 





ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS, 


Gulf Between the Settlement and Its Neighbor- 


hood—What of Co-operation? 


The relation of the settlements to economic 
problems, without which no session passed, 
came up in the topic of Monday evening, when 
N. O. Nelson of St. Louis and John P. Gavit of 
Chicago Commons discussed « The Relation of 
Settlements to Experiments in Co-operation.” 
Mr. Nelson dwelt upon the co-operative village 
of Le Claire, Ill., in which he is interested, 
claiming that it was a social settlement in the 
best sense of the word. He argued that the 
settlements should find some way of self-sup- 
port through co-operative enterprise, quoting 
the Jane Club and restaurant of Hull House as 
of that class, and suggesting laundries, etc., as 
possible. He referred at length to many co- 
operative experiments in this country and 
Europe. 

APPEAL FOR GENUINE FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. Gavit pleaded for genuineness in the re- 
lationship of the settlements with their com- 
munities. He claimed that the actual relation- 
ship of the settlements was far from being 
either natural or democratic; that there was 
much of subtle cant in settlement talk, and 
that the fearful gulf of economic and class dif- 
ference between the settlement resident and 
his neighbor was not appreciated. The settle- 
ment that will accomplish-and survive, he in- 
sisted, was that one which should come nearest 
to sharing of the economic problems of the 
people. ‘*We are far too much an exempted 
aristocracy,” said he, ‘*exempted on the one 
hand from the economic uncertainty and strug- 
gle of those whose lives we claim to ‘share,’ 
and on the other from the stress and soul-de- 
struction of the wealthy capitalist whom we 
affect to despise while we live and do our work 
upon the proceeds of his commercial sufter- 
ing. Our exemption is bogus at both ends. 
We need to get a new genuineness in our life 
and work. We need to take warning lest our 
effort be a mere meaningless sham, and our 
vocabularies of pet phrases become the hypo- 
critical cant of a new cult.” In some way, the 
settlement must meddle in the economic prob- 
lem of its neighborhood, either by taking part 
in the political struggle for a better order, or 
through economic organization, as in co-opera- 
tife stores or other industrial enterprises. 

Abraham Bisno, a socialist of Chicago, who 
took part in the warm discussion which ensued, 
scored a close hit in warning the settlements 
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against being nothing better than ‘paid 
neighbors.” 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT. 


Difficulties of Bringing Intellectual Culture to Set- 
tlement Neighborhoods, 


Harry F. Ward, head of the Northwestern 
University settlement, opened a valuable dis- 
cussion of the educational work of settlements. 
He urged the necessity of vital power in this 
sphere, and found the weak spot in work of this 
kind in warning against a mere array of fancy 
college studies having no relation to the life- 
needs of the people, and to which in fact, the 
neighborhood would not respond, 

Mr. Gavit raised the question whether the 
ordinary settlement curriculum did attract the 
neighborhood folk, whether, in fact, the adhe- 
rents of the settlement classes were not usu- 
ally from a distance, and in most cases people 
who could afford to pay regular prices for the 
work given. He urged the necessity of actu- 
ally reaching the neighborhood which the set- 
tlements have assumed to benefit. 

Miss Williams, of the New York College Set- 
tlement, spoke of the enthusiasm for debate 
among the young Jews of the East Side in New 
York, and Mr. Rosenthal told of his experiences 
in informal] educational work for Jewish young 
people. 

Dr. Gray favored turning over as much as 
possible of the formal educational work to the 
public school, and there was much sentiment 
in favor of settlement efforts to extend the 
scope of public-school education thro evening 
lectures, such as Hull House has so admirably 
conducted during the past few years. 


PERSONALITY vs. INSTITUTIONALISM. 


Problem of Keeping Settlement Relationships Sweet 
and Simple. 


The importance of personality and the dan- 
ger of cold institutionalism in the settlement 
was the subject of a most valuable afternoon’s 
discussion. The address of William H. Noyes, 
head of the Henry Booth House Settlement in 
Chicago, is given infull in this issue of THE 
Commons, whose editor regards it as the most 
valuable paper of the conference. 

Miss Williams of New York, followed with an 
urgent appeal to keep the settlement spirit 
warm and personal. Miss McDowell quoted 
Bishop Coxe’s little verse about ‘The parish 
priest of Austerity,” who ‘climbed up a high 
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church steeple to be nearer God.’* There are 
steeples of many kinds, she said, and she 
wanted to be one of those down out of all kinds 
to meet the people on a level of common hu- 
manity. She was glad to find ‘love-affairs ” 
in settlements, together with all the other emo- 
tions and ills that flesh is heir to. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, of the Baltimore 
Charity Organization Society, spoke a gentle 
word of fellowship, and appealed for generous 
recognition of what the Charity Organization 
was trying todo. She called attention to the 
fact that most people approach the social prob- 
lem «from the charity end,” and thought this 
fact ought to be taken advantage of. 

WARNING AGAINST SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Professor Taylor suspected that one settle- 
ment danger was not so much institutionalism 
as self-consciousness. ‘*Itis more important 
to be than to seem,” said he, ‘and we spend a 
good deal of our time punching men of straw 
in our effort to avoid some of the ‘dangers’ 
that are said to afflict our way. Thesettlement 
is after all only a roof and a floor, for the meet- 
ing-place of people of different kinds, whose 
differences are neither to their credit nor their 
blame. The settlement should not be too con- 
scious of its group-identity. It would better 
scatter, after the «neighborhood guild’ idea, 
and live closely with those with whom its in- 
terchange of life is made.” 


HOW MUCH TO PUBLISH? 


Danger of Breach of Neighborhood Confidence and 
Value of Studies, 


One of the most valuable and significant dis- 
cussions of the entire conference was that on 
the question of publication—how much should 
a settlement publish about its work and mo- 
tive—especially within the settlement neigh- 
borhood, and what of the danger of creating a 
feeling in the neighborhood of being watched 
and studied? Starr Cadwallader of Goodrich 
House, Cleveland, opened the discussion with 
an earnest appeal, warning against abusing the 
confidence of the people to the end of merely 
satisfying outside curiosity. He spoke of the 


*The parish priest of Austerity 
Climbed up a high church steeple 
To be nearer God, so that he might hand 
His Word down to the people. 
And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from Heaven 
And dropped it down on the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 
In his age, God said: **Come down, and die!” 
And he cried from out the steeple : 
“Where art thou, Lord?” 
* Down here among my people! ”’ 








absence of ability within such a district to ana- 
lyze conditions, and thought it might be long 
before one within would arise able to carry on 
the needed study. 


HONEST INVESTIGATION PERMISSIBLE, 

The contribution of Mr. Woods to this dis- 
cussion was especially valuable, for no settle- 
ment has done more publishing of this sort 
than South End House. He thought it per- 
missible to publish studies of life and charac- 
ter of this sort if every care was used to avoid 
offense of the neighborhood, and if it was 
genuinely scientific study rather than morbid 
peering into human suffering or helplessness. 
He told of amusing and instructive expe- 
riences of South End House in submitting 
some of its publications in the neighborhood, 
and thought that on the whole their method of 
frankness in this regard had been the basis of 
increased confidence and friendship. 

A DEMAND FOR GENUINENESS. 

Mr. Gavit demanded honesty in the study— 
* Our tendency is always to view these things 
from the standpoint of the upper class, objec- 
tively studying a class of people different from 
ourselves, when as a matter of fact, taking 
class for class and individual for individual, 
the cases would reverse identically. We have 
neither opportunity nor very much desire to 
‘investigate’ the rich with that keenness of 
analysis which we devote to our study of ‘the 
poor,’ «the working people,’ «the other half.’ 
Our true duty and function, at best, is to view 
the social organism asa whole, with a certain 
subjectiveness of consciousness and conscience 
about it. In so doing, we shall find that the 
traits we study and even those we try to cor- 
rect, are neither more nor less than our own 
traits, objectionable to us because we are see- 
ing them in others as others see them in us.” 


OBJECT TO EXAGGERATION, 


Miss Addams wanted studies to be accurate, 
fair and in the service of truth only. ‘* No- 
body objects to the truth,” said she, “but 
they do object to exaggeration and distortion 
for the sake of effect. There is no use in pic- 
turing either the poor or the rich as better or 
worse than they are.” 

Mrs. A. P. Stevens, of Hull House, said these 
studies would be valuable only as a means and 
basis for bettering conditions, either thro the 
inspiration of individual etforts and helpful- 
ness or the securing of remedial legislation. 

There was an interesting impromptu discus- 
sion of «The Use of Sunday in the Settle- 
ment,” and really amusing were some of the 
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novel perplexities submitted for co-operative 
good judgment. Miss Anna F. Davies, of the 
Philadelphia College Settlement, argued that 
the one day of leisure in the neighborhood 
should not be the settlement’s day of leisure. 
Her answer to the question would be that any- 
thing essentially good was good to do on Sun- 
day. 

Dr. Gray said the Forward Movement tried 
to make its use of Sunday most valuable and 
attractive for both sorts of people-—Sunday at 
any rate required «special treatment ” in view 
of the great difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

SUNDAY BASE-BALL. 

Mr. Cadwallader submitted the request of the 
Goodrich House b:ise-ball team to use the name 
of the house for its team even for Sunday ball 
games, and was inclined to feel that any 
strength of the house in influence upon the 
young men would better be usedeven in their 
Sunday sport rather than to let them go away 
without any bettering influence—* since they 
will play ball on Sunday whether we like it or 
not.” 

Mrs. Stevens favored the restriction of Sun- 
day. She inclined to the belief that the indis- 
criminate secularization of Sunday would mili- 
tate against the increase of the Saturday 
half-holiday. The general use of Sunday as a 
holiday forces extra work upon those who have 
to work on Sunday, and does not feed the bet- 
ter life of the people nor tend to better their 
condition. 


AS FOR TRADES UNIONS. 


Mrs, A. P, Stevens and Professor Taylor Discuss Set- 


tlements and Labor Organization. 


Mrs. A. P. Stevens, of Hull House, presented 
the relation of settlements to Trades-Unions 
very concretely in an outline of the experience 
of Hull House in the matter. ‘A long history 
of fair dealing of the House with both sides in 
labor disputes has given us the advantage of 
the community’s respect.’ The activity of 
Hull House in the organization of women’s 
unions, the offer of a proper place for women’s 
meetings, and the generally close relation of 
the settlement to Chicago labor troubles and 
Illinois labor legislation and enforcement was 
dwelt upon as indicating one way in which 
this effort could be made practical and effec- 
tive. Settlement workers soon learn, said Mrs. 
Stevens, that economic conditions control the 
social structure, and if they fail to see this 
they do not make very valuable settlement 
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workers. She paid high tribute to the hon- 
esty and self-sacrifice of the labor movement 
as a whole, and repudiated with considerable 
indignation the charges of corruption made by 
persons ignorant of the facts in sweeping de- 
nunciation of the movement and its represen- 
tatives. She urged the settlements not to bind 
themselves to avoid taking steps which might 
seem only palliative. 


‘‘THE SOUL OF THE SETTLEMENT.” 


«‘To me,” said Professor Taylor, ‘‘The soul 
of the settlement is the ethics of economic re- 
lationships. That settlement loses its soul 
which ignores the fundamental fact of the im- 
portance of the ethical relations in economics. 
If the settlement is chiefly humanitarian, 
surely we must try to do what we can to help 
adjust the conditions within which human life 
is formed and lived. [f the settlement is 
chiefly religious—religion is after all only 
right relationship, and the relationship which 
needs most to be righted is the economic. One 
is not long in the settlement before he sees that 
industry has degenerated into fratricidal 
strife, and the appeal to right relations is the 
most religious we can utter.” 

Discussing the legitimacy of class and craft 
spirit, Professor Taylor said the settlement 
should bring the narrower and broader ele- 
ments in the conflict together for mutual ac- 
quaintance and respect, should be a middle 
ground and a mediatorial fellowship, refusing 
to be classified and willing to be boxed upon 
both ears when necessary, and should stand 
for the progress of human justice, appealing 
for the weak and exemplifying brotherhood to 
the largest possible extent. 

Rev. Mr. Carwardine of Chicago, spoke of the 
general prejudice against the labor movement, 
and urged the settlements to mediate between 
the classes. ‘ 

Mr. Ward, of the Northwestern Settlement, 
spoke of the need of better and more faithful 
leadership of the labor organizations, His 
comments upon certain local conditions led to 
asharp discussion, Mrs. Stevens summing up 
the situation finally, by admitting that the la- 
bor movement had its weaknesses like other 
movements of human origin, but appealing for 
fair play and kindly judgment. Professor 
Taylor, in closing, spoke a word for the em- 
ployer, who, he thought had the worst end of 
the ethical conflict after all. 

Mr. Gavit and Mr. Noyes spoke with feeling 
of the necessity of the participation of the set- 
tlements in the economic study and agitations 
ofthe day. Mr. Noyes pleaded for the right to 
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have a whole theory of life in accordance with 
which to work. 

Mr. Woods believed the settlement resident 
should know better than he knows anything 
else the history of labor from its earliest dawn. 
The settlement represented an opportunity to 
get at real facts. He thought that enthusiasm 
in such work—in any work —is impossible with- 
out some broad, illuminating conviction, in the 
light of which one can apply himself to con- 
crete tasks. 

CLOSING HOURS. 

In the evening of the last day, a reception 
was given to the visitors by the Federation of 
Chicago Settlements. It was entirely informal, 
though there was some brief discussion by Mr. 
Cadwallader, Professor Taylor, Miss McDowell 
and Miss Addams, in the closing gathering, of 
the difficulty and possible methods and ways 
of keeping pure and simple and warm the affil- 
iations within the settlement. 

On the next evening, Thursday, the residents 
of Chicago Commons also gave a reception to 
the delegates to the Conference. 


THINKING AND OBEYING. 


* Captain, what do you think,” I asked, 
* Of the part your soldiers play?” 

The captain answered: “I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.” 


“Do you think you should shoot a patriot down 
And help a tyrant slay?” 

The captain answered, “I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.” 


“* Do pw think that your conscience was meant to die 
And your brains to rot away?” 

The captain answered, ‘*‘I do not think 
I do not think—I obey. 


“ Then if this is your soldier’s code,” I eried, 
* You’re a mean, unmanly crew, 

And with all your feathers and gilt and braid 
I am more of a man than you. 


‘For whatever my lot on earth may be, 
And whether I swim or sink, 
I can say with pride, ‘I do NoT obey— 
1 do Nor obey—I think!’ ” 
Ernest H. Crosby, in Conservator. 


Go ye into all the world and shoot the gospel 
into every creature.—The new * Christianity.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a recent address before 
the students’ aid society of Wellesley College, 
said: “I want to remind you of what Mr. Glad- 
stone said—that all the great movements for 
the development of the race have sprung from 
the common people. It was so with Wesley- 
anism, so with Puritanism, and it was so with 
democracy. It was so with the great Lutheran 
reformation and it was so also with Chris- 
tianity.” 
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Chicago Commons. 


SUMMER IN THE SETTLEMENT. 


Ministry of Flowers in Which Distant Hands Can 
Help.—The Summer Kindergarten. 


The more informal and spontaneous work of 
summer is now well in hand at Chicago Com- 
mons, and the prospect is good tor an active 
and usefulsummer. ‘There is a temptation to 
regard the summer work as less important than 
that of the winter. The appeal of suffering in 
the zero days of January and February is very 
obvious, and one seldom thinks of suffering in 
connection with the bright summer days in the 
city. Frdm the Commons pamphlet report, 
issued in March of this year, let us quote: 

«Only those who have passed breathless, 
blistering nights in crowded city quarters 
know how true it is that the poor suffer in 
summer more intensely, if possible, than in 
winter. With the thermometer at 98° at mid- 
night fora week of intolerable days and less 
tolerable nights, life becomes all but unbear- 
able. Driven by the indescribable heat and 
persistent mosquitoes (none larger or more 
maliciously insistent ever grew in the famous 
New Jersey swamps!) some of us have made the 
tour of neighboring streets and alleys in the 
hours before the blistering dawn, stepping over 
the prone bodies of heat-exhausted sleepers 
upon the sidewalks ; our ears beset with the 
whimpering cry of sleepy children who cannot 
sleep for the heat; our nostrils choked with 
nameless smells. In weather like this, for 
poor folks ice is an impossibility, milk is well- 
nigh sour almost when delivered ; vegetables, 
none too fresh at purchase, are wilted within 
an hour; meat is o’er-weary before mealtime. 
Sickness besets the children with unerring 
certainty, and little white crepe is a common 
sight upon the doors. 

THE SUMMER MINISTRY. 


«No ministry of the settlement is more satis- 
factory than that of providing escape for never 
so few from the desperate imprisonment of 
summer in the city. Outings in the parks for 
those who cannot leave the city, picnics to 
suburban fields and woods. follow day after 
day. For those who cannot leave home at all, 
our friends in country towns for miles around 
send baskets and boxes of flowers to be distri- 
buted where they will do most good.” 

And apropos of the matter of flowers, we have 
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had fewer thus far from our suburban and 
country friends than in previous summers, 
There is hardly any limit to the quantity of 
flowers that the Commons summer force can 
use, in the neighborhood, at the Tabernacle, 
and in various ways that occur from time to 
time. Our friends can do no better than to 
send us flowers, wild and «‘tame,” packed so as 
to keep fresh. At any point within 100 miles 
of Chicago, they can be shipped to the settle- 
ment free of cost, by courtesy of the several 
express companies, which for several years, in 
accordance with an arrangement made by the 
Chicago Flower Mission, has delivered with 
promptness and interest the boxes and baskets 
sent to the charities of the great city. 


THE SUMMER KINDERGARTEN, 


The summer session of the Commons kinder- 
garten will open on the day after « Fourth,” 
and will continue for about eight weeks. Miss 
Maud Purnell will be in charge, assisted by 
Miss Amy Galford. Other kindergartners will 
assist for limited periods during the summer. 

Our friends have always rallied to the sup- 
port of this kindergarten, and we rely upon 
them to stand by its need this summer. The 
kindergartners serve without salary or reward 
other than their board and room, so that the 
expenses are within $75. We can hardly over- 
state our faith in this branch of the summer 
work. We have always been able to make its 
support a separate item through special gifts, 
and hope we can do so this year as well. 

THE PICNICS AND OUTINGS. 


Never before have we been able to begin so 
early or so effectively the summer outings for 
our neighbors and friends. At least 1,500 per- 
sons have had picnics thus far, and there is 
prospect that through the co-operation of 
friends this number may be doubled and treb- 
led before the close of the summer. 

The camp of the boys and girls at Elgin, 
under the direction of Mr. Weeks, opened most 
auspiciously, and at least 200 boys and girls 
will have had the advantage of the camp by the 
time of its close. We will be glad to send 
copies of Mr. Weeks’ report for last summer to 
any who care forit. This is the closing para- 
graph: 

«We have maintained the camp thus far as a 
separate department of the work of the settle- 
ment, depending for its support upon special 
gifts, apart from those for the settlement’s 
regular maintenance. We need about $750 to 
give 200 boys and girls each an outing of two 
or three weeks. With this sum we can increase 
our area of cultivation, the number of cows 
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and the fund for transportation. We are rely- 
ing upon those who believe in giving city boys 
and girls a better chance to acquire manhood 
and womanhood. Will you be one to help? 
Gifts of any amount to this end should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. NarHan H. WEEKS, Chicago 
Commons, 140 N. Union street, Chicago, or 611 
N. State street, Elgin, Ill. 


The closing exercises of the kindergarten 
training school, at the settlement parlors June 
16, was greatly enjoyed. The school, which 
has had upward of thirty students this year, 
has changed its name and adopted the perma- 
nent one of “The Pestalozzi-Froebel Kinder- 
garten Training School at Chicago Commons,” 





advertisement in this issue gives a fuller idea 
of its work. 

The Choral Club’s closing concert at Scandia 
Hall, May 25, was well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin was the speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Chicago Commons 
Women’s Club, June 16, 


In the distribution of flowers this summer, 
Miss Maud I. Rucker of the Tabernacle and 
Miss Mabel Bosworth of the Commons will join 
in the general charge. 


Miss Mabel Bosworth of the Commons resi- 
dents, and Miss Sadie Hester, who will be in 
temporary residence, will be the kindergartners 
in charge at the Washington School playground 





and will open for the fall term October 2. The 








in our neighborhood this summer. 

















Often in the morning there comes a feeling 


of weariness, indescribable ; not exactly ill, nor 
fit to work, but too near well to remain idle. 

A Ripans Tabule taken at night, before 
retiring, or just after dinner, has been known 
to drive away that weariness for months. 


ANTED.—A case of bad health that R‘I‘P’A‘N’8 will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life, 

One gives relief. Note the word R'I’P’A‘N’S on t! 6 ; ackage and accept no sunstitutc. R'I'P*A‘N’S, 

10 for5 cents or twelve packets for 48 cents, may be hud at any drug store. Ten samples and one thou- 

sand testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 
10 Spruce 8t., New York, 
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Year Opens 
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Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. 
Emphasized. Also a Mothers’ Class. 


Industrial and Social Development 


INSTRUCTORS 





’ 


Theory and “ Mother-Play’ 
. Theory of Gifts and History of Education 
Studies in Expression 

Music and Physical Culture 

SCHREIBER, Drawing, Color Work and Design 
Home Making and Occupations 


Social Function of Education 


SPECIALISTS on Psychology and Nature Study 


There will be other LECTURES on Special Subjects during the year. 


For Circulars 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 


140 North Union Street, CHICAGO 








